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less cruelty, less dirt, and more privacy for those who want it.
They believed, and rightly believed, that cruelty, disease, and
superstition are eradicable nuisances. Their weakness was that they
completely failed to understand that, if eradicable, the need for
cruelty, dirt, and superstition is deeply rooted in human nature
fashioned by present social institutions and current methods of
education. During a century which saw an extraordinary limita-
tion of cruelty in public life, nobody asked, and few have yet
asked seriously, what kind of education makes people less likely
to be cruel. During a period of vast improvement in public
health nobody except doctors troubled themselves with the
prevalence of sexual neurosis^ While mankind had been forced
to be less cruel and less pugnacious it had not fully learned to
enjoy alternative forms of excitement. While it had made great
strides in the conquest of bodily disease it was becoming afraid
of the uses of the body. While the individual had gained the
freedom to be alone, he had lost the means of escaping from his
own loneliness.

So with a growing sense of frustration civilized mankind
becomes more aware of its losses than of its gains. Civilization
itself becomes the enemy. Anticipating public sentiment, such
writers as D. H. Lawrence enlist adolescence in the exaltation of
barbarism. An Austrian house painter celebrates his rise to power
by reviving mediaeval pageantry with orgies of sadism and
coprophilia. The retreat to barbarism has begun and for years to
come the life of Western civilization will inevitably be less
gentle. There will be less reasonableness, less tolerance, more
violence. We shall not harmonize the public needs of a pro-
gressive society with the private needs of individual human
nature till we have a science of man's behaviour. Therein lies
the social importance of pioneer labours such as those which
Havelock Ellis has undertaken.
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